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THE ‘EISTEDDFOD 


eir Langu they si ee) 
Their hait lose 


Except wild Wales. 


TALIESIN, A.D, 540. 

Wuart the Isthmian Games were to the ancient 
Greek, such is the Eisteddfod to the modern 
Welshman. The word Eisteddfod means a sitting 
or a session, and it refers to the national gathering 
held annually in the Principality, when prizes 
are given to the successful competitors in poetry, 
music, painting, &c. It is the goal of a Cymro’s 
ambition to carry off a prize at this institution ; 
and the winner of the chair for the chief bardic 
competition is looked upon by his fellow-cduntry- 
men as very little lgwer, if any, than a Senior 
Wrangler or a 

Time was when the English press found in the 
Eisteddfod only a subject for ridicule, and sneered 
at Taffy’s enthusiasm over this old-fashioned in- 
stitution ; but times are changed, and opinions 
altered for the better. Now the Eisteddfod 
receives a fair meed of praise even from the 
London dailies; and tle illustrated weeklies do 
not think it derogatory on their part to give it 
more than a passing notice, both by pen and 
pencil. 

It is difficult to over-estimate what Wales owes 
to this time-honoured institution, especially in 
the past, when the Welshman’s opportunities of 
obtaining knowledge were but few, and when 
Universities, Grammar and Elementary Schools, 
were either not known, or very rarely met with 
in the Principality. Then the Eisteddfod was the 
foster-mother of literature and the nurse of the 
fine arts. We may well call it a Perambulating 
University, at which many a promising youth 
graduated. Many who afterwards became noted 
scholars and eminent in the pulpit and at the 
bar, would have been otherwise lost to their 
country simply from lack of opportunity of 
awakening and afterwards nourishing the genius 
lying dormant ; in many an instance the Eistedd- 
fod brought the flower to the sun, and placed 


it in a soil where it could flourish. Listen to 
an authority upon this subject : ‘The Eisteddfod 
has been the means of bringing into public notice 
almost all the poets, literary men, and musicians 
of Wales, and has been of great service in further- 
ing native talent and fostering the latent genius 
of the Welsh people.’ 

This institution serves another useful purpose. 
It is a common platform on which Churchman 
and Nonconformist, Conservative and Liberal, 
can meet on equal and friendly terms to discuss 
those measures and subjects which are of equal 
interest to all classes, This binds heart to heart, 
by reminding the Welshman that the points on 
which he and his fellow-men differ are after all 
fewer in number than those upon which they agree. 

Again, the Welsh love their Queen, seeing that 
she is deserving of their love, and more especially 
on account of her being a descendant of a Welsh 
Prince, Owen Tudor. If Welshmen were to be 
deprived of their language—and it is one of the 
duties of the Eisteddfod to prevent this—then 
one principle of their loyalty would be done 
away with. 

As already stated, the national Eisteddfod is 
held annually. North and South Wales claim it 
alternately. Twice it has been allowed to migrate 
over the borders—once to Liverpool, a city which 
has been well called the capital of Wales, from 
the great number of Welsh people living there ; 
and once to London, in the year of Her Majesty’s 
Jubilee. There is evinced annually a healthy 
rivalry between the towns for the honour of 
having the Eisteddfod for the following year. 
Now, this is very praiseworthy ; for to the locality 
in which it is held, it means much labour, and 
no mean penditure of time and money, to 
bring it to a successful issue. The Eisteddfod 
is solemnly proclaimed twelve months before- 
hand, when a Gorsedd is held—that is, a Con- 
gress of Bards around a stone circle, and the 
following prayer, in the vernacular, is offered to 
the Deity : 

God, im 


Thy strength ; 
And in tha 


reason ; 
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And in reason, knowledge ; 

And in knowledge, justice ; 

And in justice, the love of it; 

And in that love, the love of everything ; 

And in the love of everything, the love of God! 
O Jesu, repress injustice ! 


The time of meeting is in the autumn, and the 
festival lasts four days. When the long-expected 
time has come, the collier, quarryman, and 
labourer deck themselves in their gayest and best, 
and, accompanied by sweethearts and wives, be- 
take themselves to the ’Steddfod. An enormous 
marquee, embellished with patriotic mottoes, and 
capable of containing several thousands, served 
for a meeting-place ; but of late years a weather- 
proof structure, built with due regard to comfort 
and acoustic properties, has come into fashion. 
The Carnarvon Committee erected a permanent 
Hall, which is used for concerts, lectures, and 
political meetings. Before proceeding to the 
pavilion, a muster of Committee, Bards, and spec- 
tators takes place, when the following proclama- 
tion in Welsh is read by the Archdruid : 


THE TRUTH AGAINST THE WORLD. 
In the year ——, the sun approaching the autumnal 
uinox, at the hour of noon, on the —th day of ——, 
r a due proclamation of a year and a day, this 
Gorsedd is opened in the town of ——, with an invi- 
tation to all who may come, where no weapon is naked 
against them, and judgment will be given upon all 
works of Cymbric genius submitted for adjudication, in 
the eye of the sun and in the face of the light. 


Each day has its chairman and conductor. 
The former has little to do; but much depends 
upon the latter. He must be endowed with 
ready wit and ability to keep up the interest of 
the vast audience through a four or five hours’ 
sitting. The-late Mynyddog was renowned as a 
conductor; he was always pressed into the 
service, and never failed to keep the audience in 
good spirits from first to last. Estyn and Glan- 
ffrwd were also great favourites. Of living con- 
ductors, Pedr Mostyn is deservedly popular. 

The Bards are to the fore, conspicuous by the 
medals with which they are adorned—trophies 
of former victories. Each poet, when he gradu- 
ates, adopts a nom-de-plume, by which he is 
ever afterwards known. This name has generally 
some reference to his birthplace or his then 
abiding-place, as Tudno and wl (the Loyal 
Welsh Poet), from the patron saints of Llandudno 
and Llanfwrog respectively ; or to some char- 
acteristic of his person, as Bardd Coch, the Red 
Bard. One young man rejoiced in the name 
of Echrysguthrawgollwch! The meeting always 
begins with poetical addresses by the Bards, 

One very curious and unique custom which 
still prevails is the ancient manner of singi g 
*Pennillion’ with the harp. The ‘Pennillion 
or epigrammatical stanzas may be counted by 
hundreds in the Welsh language ; and a skilful 
singer has his memory well stored with them, 
and has acquired the art of singing irregular 
verses of different metres and length to the same 
tune. The harpist plays over the tune, and the 
vocalist sings as suits his fancy ; beginning with 
the third, fourth, fifth, or even with the last bar 
of the tune; and while the harpist gives way 
to his imagination in different forms of variation 
of the tune, the singer takes care to keep in 
correct harmony, and ends exactly with the last 


note of the melody. This is the crowning point, 
and all ears are open to discover a trip or a flaw 
in this particular. 


The two great features of the Eisteddfod which ; 
are most anxiously awaited are the Choral Sing- | 


ing Competition on the second day, and the 
Bardic Competition for the Chair on the third, 
A substantial prize is offered for the Choral Sing- 
ing, generally two hundred pounds and a gold 
medal for the leader. The Penrhyn Choir, under 
the baton of Dr Rogers, organist of Bangor Cathe- 
dral, carried off the prize two years in succession ; 
and the third year it divided the honour with 
a Huddersfield choir. 

The climax, however, is reached on the third, 
or, as it is called, the Chair Day. Every avail- 
able seat is occupied ; the vast assembly showing 
the keenest interest in the proceedings; and 
great are the speculations as to the successful 
competitor. The prize consists of an elaborately 
carved oak chair, a gold medal, and a substantial 
sum of money. The subjects for competition 
are taken from various sources—biblical, his- 
torical, metaphysical, &. The following have 
been given: The Creation, the Flood, Belshazzar’s 
Feast, the Resurrection, Landing of the Romans 
in Britain, Battle of Bosworth Field, Victoria, 
Charity, and Providence. The composition takes 
the form of an Awdl or ode, which is the most 
elaborate form of Welsh poetry. It is composed 
of twenty-four different metres, and about a thou- 
saud lines in length. Three veteran bards are 
chosen to sit in judgment upon the compositions, 
Now the stillness of death prevails, for one of the 
three adjudicators has risen to deliver the verdict. 
The criticism is most thorough ; every blemish is 
pointed out, False quantities, hackneyed expres- 
sions, second-hand versifications, obsolete terms, 
metrical imperfections, and impropriety of terms, 
are unsparingly exposed. On the other hand, the 
beauties and perfections are held up for public 
admiration, and generally the adjudication closes 
with a peroration such as the following: ‘The 
glowing softness of expression, the graphic ele- 
gance of language, the ffowing smoothness of ver- 
sification, the exquisite train of living imagery, 
and the refined ling of taste, displayed in 
this Awd], combme, in our humble but honest 
opinion, to claim for the Author the distinguished 
honour of sitting in the Bardic Chair,’ 

The successful competitor is then invited by 
the conductor to come upon the platform. Now 
expectation is on tiptoe ; and after a few minutes 
of intense silence, a solitary figure rises from 
among the vast concourse and makes his way 
towards the platform. He is instantly recog- 
nised ; and the assembly gives vent to its pent- 
up feelings in bursts of loud applause. The 
victor is met by the Bards, and conducted to- 
wards the chair amid the strains of See the con- 
quering Hero comes ; the sword is unsheathed, and 
thrice is asked the question, ‘Is there peace? 
and when an affirmative answer has been given, 
the sword is again sheathed, and the hero is 
installed in the seat of honour amidst the poeti- 
cal congratulations of his peers. This seat he 
occupies during the remainder of the meeting. 

It not unfrequently happens that the judges 
withhold the prize for lack of merit in the com- 
positions, A very melancholy incident happened 
at the Wrexham Eisteddfod in 1876. When the 
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it, successful competitor's name was called out, it | one of these high-toned girls that take things to 
Ww was found that the poor fellow had died several | heart a good deal just at first more than most 
weeks previously, and the chair was immediately | other folks.’ 
ch draped in black. ‘I don’t believe anything’ll ever do her any 
Re During the day, subsidiary meetings are held | good, unless that Mr Linnell of hers were to turn 
he for examining candidates for the degrees of Ovates | up again, Geraldine answered suddenly. ‘She 
d. and Bards, and for discussing matters affecting | never thinks of anything else, I’m sure. She 
g- Cambria’s weal or woe, as Intermediate Education, | fancies she sent him off to his death; and it 
ld and the Utilisation of the Welsh Language in| preys upon her spirits, and she won’t be com- 
er Elementary Schools, The evening meeting takes | forted.’ 
e- the form of a grand concert. ‘Do you think he ever will turn up? Cyrus 
15 The Prince of Wales honoured with his pres- | asked, describing a circle on the ground with his 
th ence the Eisteddfod held in the Albert Hall, | light cane. ‘I don’t. Sirena told me all about 
London, 1887 ; and Her Majesty the Queen, then | it that day when we came along up from the 
d, Princess Victoria, was present at Beaumaris | city with Miss Dumaresq. She told me all you 
il- Eisteddfod in 1832. said to her on the subject. And I wouldn’t like 
ng We have endeavoured to describe the Welsh- | to lay ten dollars myself on the gentleman’s life. 
ad man’s holiday par excellence, and we venture to ew | were all cut off, you know—or almost all— 
ul think that, in point of morality, it will bear | by the Mahdi’s niggers.’ i 
ly favourable comparison with the Italian’s Carni-| ‘I can’t make my mind up, Geraldine replied 
al val, the Spaniard’s bull-fight, and the English- | slowly, looking down at the path. ‘Sometimes 
on. man’s Derby Day. I think there’s a chance of it still—you see, he 
S- knew Arabic so awfully well—and sometimes 
ve I think the wish alone was father to the thought, 
) DUMARESQ’S DAUGHTER. Mr Vanrenen. But I hope even now; an 
ns |} , acs I’m pretty sure does Psyche. 
a, But Psyche that very moment ab- 
es MEANWBILE, Cyrus and Geraldine Maitland were | sorbed in her own room by that despairing vision 
st sitting out with half-a-dozen others around the | of Linnell lying dead in a pool of his blood on 
od tennis court in the valley, all unconscious of the the sands of the desert. : , 
e tragedy that was taking place within, so close| . ‘If he does, Cyrus remarked with a quiet 
re to where they sat, in Psyche’s bedroom. The sigh, ‘it'll be pretty awkward for me, that’s just 
8, y y : Ylabout all. Id better go back, right away, to 
e had played a sett on the ground themselves, and | 4 murrica,’ 
t, fearing to monopolise the court too long, were| «Are you so very much in love with her? 
is now looking on and criticising their four suc-| Geraldine asked, with a frankness equalling his 
S- cessors, or indulging in the cheap recreation, so| own—‘that you must go back to Amurrica if 
8, popular at health-resorts, of grumbling fréely- at | she won’t have you ?’ 
8 all their friends and acquaintances. Presently,| ‘I guess so,’ the young Westerner answered 
1e the talk turned, as it was apt to do, upon poor] without a moment’s hesitation. ‘I always do 
ic Psyche and her chances of recovery. ‘Do you} like these high-toned English girls, you know, 
think she’ll ever get well?’ Geraldine asked | Miss Maitland. I liked you first, because you 
1e anxiously, for the Ritieth time during the last | were so high-toned ; I was death on you, as long 
e- fortnight. as I thought I’d got a ghost of a chance; an 
r- ‘Oh, she’s all right,’ Cyrus answered offhand, | when you wouldn’t as much as look at me, and 
vy with the easy fee unthinking optimism of his | I saw it was no use fooling around any longer— 
n countrymen. ‘Give her time, and she’ll come| why, by Sirena’s advice, on elsewhere, 
st round right so: in mysopinion, it’s quite a cir- uk transferred my affections, intact, to Miss 
d cumstance, I presume she’ll worry over it for| Dumaresq. She’s a girl any man might be real 
a month or two more—women do feel bad about | proud to marry, that one. And then, you see, 
y such things, I know—but then she’ll get better. ee father’s quite a prominent author.’ 
v In our country, we see a lot of these nervous} ‘Well, which did you like best?’ Geraldine 
1S women, and we don’t trouble much about ’em, | asked with a dash, turning round upon him so 
n even when they’re high-toned. They often seem | quickly with that strange question that he almost 
y real sick for a time; but they hang on to life rg in away from her. Could she be piqued 
= in the long run, by the skin of their teeth, more |at his ‘transferring’ his affections, he won- 
- than the most of folks.’ dered ? 
e ‘I wonder if she will,’ Geraldine sighed re-| ‘Why,’ he answered deliberately after a mo- 
\- flectively. ‘I hardly believe it. It makes me] ment’s pause, for he was a truthful and honest, 
- awfully depressed at times to see her so miserable. | if somewhat inept young man, ‘that’s not a 
d Do you know, Mr Vanrenen, I'd do a great deal, | question L feel prepared to meet in either diree- 
4 if only I could, to help her.’ tion rightwway, Miss Maitland. I don’t seem to 
F ‘Why, so’d I, you bet, Cyrus responded, | hook on to it as quick as I might. It kind of 
8 open-eyed, with naive surprise that anybody | beats me. One ways, I don’t believe in a man 
° should think such a truism worth uttering. ‘I’d| crying for the moon; but then, if I was offered 
e real pleased, you may put your money on it, if | the moon at a gift, and no mistake, I might per- 
I could do anything to be any sort of use to her.| haps be inclined to reopen the subject. How- 
8 But drug stores ain’t much good for a case | ever, what I say now is, without any comparisons 
: like hers. Time’s the only Soothing Syrup|(which are always odious, the copy-book tells 
l that’ll suit her malady. And I guess it’ll bring} us), she’s a fine high-toned gi, this Miss 
e a round all right in the end. You see, she’s | Dumaresq, and I do admire at her, 
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As they spoke, a little French telegraph boy 
appeared at the gate, and was walking up to the 
house in a leisurely way with a blue scrap of 
the well-known flimsy official ~~ carelessly 
dangled between his thumb and finger. Cyrus 
looked up and beckoned the lad to come over, 
‘It’s a cablegram for me, I guess,’ he said with 
languid interest. ‘Things in Cincinnati ain’t 
been going as smooth as papier-miché wheels 
on steel rails lately. Tenez, mon ami. Just you 
hand that telegram right over to me, here, will 
you? “Vanrenen, Orangers;” that’s me, I 
reckon. C'est pour mot, monsieur.—-Excuse my 
looking at it right away, Miss Maitland.’ 

He tore the envelope open, and read it with 
a stare. His face grew pale. Then he whistled 
to himself a long low whistle. ‘Well,’ he said, 
looking hard at it and pulling himself together 
with an evident effort, ‘that’s plain enough, 
anyhow. No fooling around after phrases there. 
This won’t be cured inside of four weeks, I guess. 
It’ll take a year or two to pile that small lot up 

in.’ 

He vey to himself, meditatively and absorb- 
edly; but Geraldine gathered, from his sudden 
paleness and his vacant gaze at the flimsy blue 
pa r he held before him, that some real calamity 

fallen upon him all unawares. ‘Nothin 
wrong in Amurrica, I hope?’ she inte 
interrogatively. 

‘Well, it ain’t exactly right, anyway,’ Cyrus 
answered with a quaint reserve in his measured 
tone. Your American rarely admits himself 
beaten. ‘It’s a little askew, I admit: gone 
wrong somewhere.—Just you read that, Miss 
Maitland. You'll see what it indicates. It’s 
from my partner in Cincinnati, in charge of our 
business.’ 

Geraldine took the telegram in her own hands, 
and read in a bewildered half-conscious way : 
‘Fifth National Bank suspended payment yester- 
day. Pork Trust burst up. Firm stone broke. 
Will cable particulars as soon as I know extent 
of our losses. Am meeting creditors to-day for 
first arrangement. Assets nil.—EsELSTEIN.’ 

‘What does it mean?’ the ~~ girl asked, 
with a vague sense of chill ge 1ension stealing 
over her suddenly, though the words in which 
es message was couched were pure Greek to 

er. 

‘Well, it means—ruin,’ the American answered 
with quick returning cheerfulness, continuing to 
00 circles with his stick on the gravel care- 
essly. 

‘Ruin !’ Geraldine echoed, drawing back with 
a start. 

‘Yes, there or thereabouts,’ Cyrus replied with 
something like a smile of amusement at her 
incredulous stare. ‘R-U-I-N, I’ve always been 
given to understand, spells Ruin. That’s how I 
read it. Vanrenen and Eselstein’s the name of our 
firm. We went it blind on the Fifth National 
Bank, which was largely interested in the Cin- 
cinnati Pork Trust. Now the trust’s burst, and 
the firm’s ruined. Fact is, we put on our bottom 
dollar. I’m real sorry, and no mistake, for it’s 
an awkward event. It don’t so much matter for 
me, of course ; or even for the girls. I can go 


back, and begin fresh ; and a year or two’ll pile | it. 


But it’s rough on 


up that lot again, I reckon. 
Ese He’s an elderly citizen, 


Istein, I don’t deny. 


Eselstein, and he’s got a rising family of his own 
to look after. His eldest son’s just graduated 
at Columbia College, and was going into pork 
on his own account next fall, if this awkward 
affair hadu’t intervened to stop him.’ 

‘But you haven’t lost everything !’ Geraldine 
cried, astonished. 

‘I guess that’s just about the name of it) 
Cyrus answered coolly, completing his pattern 
on the gravel path. ‘Perhaps things mayn’t be 
as bad as the old man thinks ; and perhaps they 
may: but if they are, why, we’ve got to face 
’em, like all the others. I’m not the only man, 
by a long shot, stone broke to-day in Cincinnati, 

hey paused for a moment ; and Cyrus, a little 
more discomposed now, ng i the telegram 
nervously in his trembling fingers. Then he 
said with a jerk: ‘It’s lucky, as it happens, 
Miss Dumaresq hadn’t—acceded to my wishes 
before this thing turned up. I’m glad for her 
sake it had gone no further. It might have made 
her father feel quite uncomfortable if she’d 
accepted a man who, as it turns out, wasn’t worth 
the paper he was written on.’ 

Geraldine looked up at him with undisguised 
admiration. ‘Very few men,’ she said, with a 
burst of spontaneity, ‘would have thought of that 
at such a moment, Mr Vanrenen.’ 

‘No, wouldn’t they, though? the Westerner 
answered with a naive surprise. ‘Well, now, 
it just seemed to me about the most natural idee 
a man could hit upon.’ 

‘There is an answer, monsieur?’ the French 
boy asked, standing by all this time, bareheaded 
and expectant. 

‘Well, no,’ Cyrus replied in English, putting 
his hand inquiringly into his waistcoat pocket. 
‘There ain’t no answer possible, thank you, 
mister, as far as I’m aware—but there’s a franc 
for you.’ 

At that moment, Sirena, white with awe from 
the scene she had just been witnessing in Psyche’s 
room, rushed out to join them. ‘Cyrus,’ she 
cried, in a fever of ex¢itement, ‘that poor girl’s 
in a terrible state of mind. Corona and you have 
got to go right away this minute to Biskra.’ 

‘Biskra !’ Cyrus answered in blank surprise. 
‘Biskra! Why, what’s the trouble? That’s 
away off in the desert, isn’t it?’ 

‘I know it is, Sirena answered hastily. ‘ But, 
desert or no desert, you’ve to go there. Just 
look at this paper!’ And then in brief and 
very hurried words she told them the story of 
poor Psyche’s shock and her present condition. 

Cyrus's face was all aglow in a moment with 
horror and sympathy. He forgot his own trou- 
bles at once in listening to Psyche’s. Geraldine 
couldn’t help noticing that this strain on some- 
body else’s hopes and affections seemed to strike 
the simple-hearted fellow far more profoundly 
than the crushing news of his own altered for- 
tunes. He listened with evident distress and 
alarm. Then he said quickly: ‘When does the 
morning train for Constantine start to-morrow ?” 

‘I’ve looked it up,’ Sirena answered, all aglow 
with the crisis. ‘It starts early—quite a Western 
hour—five-thirty AM. But you’ve got to catch 


‘Will Corona hook on?’ Cyrus asked without 
a single second’s hesitation. 
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‘Yes. She wants to help all she can in this 
terrible business.’ 

‘Very well,’ Cyrus answered, moving towards 
the house. ‘I’m ready to start. I can go right 
off. We’ve got to see this thing straight through 
to the bitter end, and the sooner we set about it 

‘And su ou find him raldine sug- 

‘Well, suppose we find him,’ Cyrus said deci- 
sively, ‘I reckon this girl’s got to marry him, 
Miss Maitland.’ 

‘I hope you will,’ Geraldine cried with 
fervour, 

‘I hope so too—for her sake.—Oh, say, Sirena ; 
here’s a telegram the old man’s sent me from 
Cincinnati. Make your mind up for bad news 
from home, my dear. It ain’t a pleasant one.’ 

Sirena took it and glanced over it rapidly. 
‘Well, I presume,’ she said with perfect soberness 
after she’d chewed and digested the whole con- 
tents, ‘this means we must go back, first mail, 
to Ohio?” 

‘It does so,’ her brother answered with d 
good-humour. ‘It means we’ve got to begin life 
over again, and you won't get your portrait done 
at all now with Vesuvius in the background.’ 

‘T don’t care a red cent about Vesuvius,’ Sirena 
replied, flushing, as she tore up the telegram 
into a hundred shreds, and scattered its fragments 
on the breeze among the’ aloes and cactuses. 
‘But what I do feel is this—I would like to stop 
along and help Psyche.’ 

‘So you can,’ Cyrus answered with prompti- 
tude, reckoning up internally. ‘I guess I can 
raise enough for that, anyway.—But all this is 
neither here nor there just now. The business 
before the meeting at the present moment is to 
get started off straight ahead to Biskra.’ 

Sirena nodded. ‘That’s so,’ she said, and 
walked back slowly and soberly toward the 
house. 

Cyrus turned and raised his hat respectfully to 
Geraldine. ‘Good-bye, Miss Maitland, he said 
with a pleasant smile. ‘Excuse my going off to 
get my | e ready.’ 

Geraldine Soolied after him with a regretful 
look. ‘Mr Vanrenen,’ she cried in a tone of deep 
conviction, ‘this is positively nothing short of 
heroic. 

The young American turned towards her a 
puzzled face. ‘Which? he asked, gazing around 
va a vague inquiring fashion for the invisible 

ero. 

‘Why, the way you all take this blow,’ 
Geraldine commend quite fervid, growing flushed 
in the face herself at her own audacity, but 
seizing both his hands in hers as she spoke ; ‘and 
the way you all think so little of yourselves, and 
so much about this terrible misfortune of poor 
Psyche’s. You’re dear good people, every one 
of you, I declare. I love you all for it. I never 
saw —_ behave so in my life before. As lon 
as I live, I promise you, Mr Vanrenen, I’! 
never, never, never make fun of you again, you 
dear souls, for saying Amurrica.’ 

‘No? Won't you, though?’ Cyrus cried, hold- 
ing her hand in his for a second with a faint 
pressure, 

‘No, I won't,’ Geraldine answered very deci- 
sively. ‘I like you so much! I think it’s so 


nd of you! I call you a brick! And I hope 
you'll find this lover of Psyche’s !’ 

go raised his hat once more, one schoolboy 
blush from chin to forehead, and strolled away 
to the door, a ruined man, reflecting to himself 
as he went—that Geraldine Maitland was really 
after all a most extremely high-toned young 


lady. 


GLASS IN ANCIENT EGYPT. 


Ir was customary at-one time to aver that the 
ancient Egyptians were, at all events until a 
very late date in their history, ignorant of glass 
and its uses. This statement—based upon ignor- 
ance of their social condition, an ignorance 
quite universal until the researches of Rosellini, 
Wilkinson, and others at Thebes and elsewhere, 
threw a welcome flood of light upon the question 
—has now been completely disproved ; for the 
researches referred to have shown that glass and 
porcelain, of a quality equal to that of modern 
times, were manufactured and used extensively in 
Egypt under the fifth dynasty, or nearly four 
thousand years B.C. 

The glass-blowers of Thebes were as great 
proficients in their art as, possibly greater than, 
we are after the lapse of nearly forty centuries of 
progress and retrogression. They ed the 
art of staining glass, and they produced this com- 
modity in the utmost profusion. Rosellini gives 
an illustration of a piece of stained glass of con- 
siderable taste of design and beauty of ‘colour, 
in which the colour is struck through the whole 
vitrified structure ; and there are instances of 
the design being equally struck through pieces 
of glass half an inch thick, perfectly incorporated 
with the structure, and appearing the same on 
both the obverse and the reverse side. 

The priests of Ptah at Memphis were great 
glass-makers, and, says one authority, ‘not 
only had factories for common glass, but, pro- 
fiting by their discovery of the property of oxides 
of metals, which they got from India, of vitri- 
fying different colours, conceived the project of 
imitating all the precious stones which commerce 
brought them from that country.’ 

They were favoured by nature, moreover, in 
having at hand an unlimited supply of pure sand 
and kali; and their glass derived its good quality 


as well from these substances as from the further || 


fact that in its preparation they utilised the 
ashes of a peculiar genus of kelp that grew in 
abundance by the Lake Mareotis and the Red 
Sea. They imitated amethysts and other pre- 
cious stontg with wonderful dexterity ; and be- 
sides the art of staining glass, they must have 
been aware of the use of the diamond in cutting 
it and engraving it. For in the British Museum 
there is a piece of exquisitely stained glass, of 
the time of Thothmos III. (cirea 1500 B.c.), skil- 
fully engraved with that monarch’s emblazon- 
ment by the hand of a master. 

The priests were to the people of early Egypt 
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pretty much what monks like Roger Bacon were 
to the early middle ages—they were the great 
scholars and exemplars of the learning of their 
day, and held the keys of all the arts then 
known. But they differed from the monks in 
this, that whereas the latter imparted their 
knowledge only to a few, the others taught it 
broadcast and let the people benefit by it. How 
they discovered the art is a matter concerning 
which nothing can be gathered, probably because 
the discovery went too far back in the national 
history. They themselves averred that the great 
god Ptah, whose servants they were, and who 
invented the universe, had taught them the art ; 
but this is only tradition, and in conformity with 
a habit men have of ascribing simple luxuries to 
the direct mediation of the gods. 

Pliny’s tale about the Phcnician merchants 
returning from Egypt to Syria with natron or 
soda, and accidentally discovering its properties 
when cooking on the sandy beach near Mount 
Carmel, is also a tradition; and even if it has 
a basis in fact, it is more probable, as Sir H. 
Rawlinson suggests, that such an accident would 
occur in Egypt, in many parts of which the soil 
contains abundance of natron as well as of sand. 
However they learned the art—whether by their 
own unaided efforts or through the Phoenicians 
—they quickly adopted it, and improved upon 
the rough beginning. They had great glass fac- 
tories at the very gates of the lakes of nitre, in 
the midst of the desert, where their ruins are 
yet to be seen. It is probable that the treasures 
discovered in the tombs at Memphis came from 
these factories ; certainly, these were what we 
may call the national establishments, the profits 
of which went to the reigning king; and on 
the south side of the mastaba of Tih, dating from 
the fifth dynasty, the whole process of the manu- 
facture is set forth unmistakably in pictorial and 
sculptured representations, side by side with the 
whole art of carpentry, masonry, chair-making, &c. 

‘That the Egyptians were acquainted with the 
art of making vitreous glaze even before this, 
says Mr Dunlop, ‘is proved by the convex pieces 
of glazed green pottery inlaid with stucco in a 
kind of mosaic in two chambers at the Step 
Pyramid of Sakkara,’ which dates from the first 
or second dynasty. That glass was turned out 
of the factories in large quantities is easily 
proved. Fragments of granite have been found 
which are covered with a coating of stained glass, 
and through which the hieroglyphics of the stone 
appear ; and we know from examples unearthed, 
and from the very useful tableaux alluded to, 
that it was employed for every-day purposes. 
The costly stained varieties were also produced 
‘in the greatest profusion.’ They have been 
found in every part of the land, and numerous 
specimens are to be seen in every museum of 
Europe. Among these are false emeralds, in 

which they seem to have succeeded best. 
i! There is little doubt, also, that many of the 


large emerald basins used in the early Christian 
churches were of their manufacture. Diodorus 
Siculus says the coffins were commonly made of 
the same substance in Ethiopia; and another 
good proof of its prevalence may be found in 
Pliny’s statement that in the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon there was an obelisk of emerald—that is, 
of glass in imitation of emerald—sixty feet in 
height. The green hue, we may state, appears to 
have been imparted by oxide of copper ; and the 
red used in imitation of rubies, or in staining 
plate-glass, was minium. 

Glass bottles nearly similar to our wine bottles 
in colour and measure, though in shape resem- 
bling the wide-mouthed kinds used in pre- 
serving fruit, may be seen in the British Museum, 
and are found in abundance in other public and 
private European cabinets. Apropos of bottles, 
we may mention a curious fact illustrative of 
the tenacity of ancient custom, especially in ‘the 
changeless East.’ The Florence oil-flasks, and 
the turpentine carboys from Cyprus and the 
adjacent shores, are exactly the same in size 
and shape as these bottles of the ancient Egyp- 
tians. The likeness holds even to the matting 
used for the protection of both. 

Sir J. G. Wilkinson, whose Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Ancient Egyptians is so invaluable to 
the student, although his obligations to Rosellini 
are great, thinks that glass lanterns were used 
by soldiers, and gives a specimen of a group 
of Egyptian sentinels carrying a lantern upon a 
curved pole. It is not improbable, again, that 
a hieroglyphic on the Rosetta Stone, used for 
manifestation, and resembling a magic lantern 
with a handle, from which rays of light are seen 
issuing, was also made with glass; and on the 
other hand, it is probable that the lamps em- 
ployed for yearly illumination at the Saite festival 
were of this transparent“material. That it was 
used for windows there is no saying: the tem- 
perature of the country during the whole twelve 
months is extraordinarily mild, and the necessity 
for keeping out the cold does not therefore exist. 
In nearly all other daily concerns, however, it 
was undoubtedly employed. 

The mode of manufacture was then much as 
it is now; the blowpipe, shod with iron, and 
heated red-hot, was inserted into the melted 
glass. In the pictures of the ancient manufac- 
tories men are to be seen bringing the ‘fret’ 
(a combination of kali, from the ashes of 
the Dalsola communis, or kelp, and a particular 
kind of fine sand) in baskets for the purpose of 
vitrification. 

As for the chemical knowledge displayed, it 
is remarkable. ‘ake a single instance—a piece 
of stained glass found at Thebes, and now in the 
British Museum. The design is tasteful, consist- 
ing of a quadruple star with foliage in the angles. 
Blue, green, and yellow colours are introduced, 
and they are struck through the glass. To 
produce this effect of glass-staining, oxides of 
cobalt, or of calcined copper and zinc, must have 
been used for blue, oxide of silver for yellow, 
and oxide of copper for green. Some of the 
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fictitious gems they made of glass exhibit the 
ruby colour which we have lost the means of 
making ; and that scarce and rich purple tint 
which can only be given by oxide of gold. 


THE HEIR OF ROTHWELL CHASE. 
CHAPTER IV. 


PRESENTLY, Vodney drew the woman’s arm 
within his own, and together they began to pace 
the farther end of the glade. Taking one thing 
with another, the affair seemed to Evan so strange 
and suspicious that he would have felt no scruple 
about listening to their conversation had he been 
near enough todo so, As it was, beyond a word 
now and again, he could make out nothing of 
what they said to each other, the only thing 
evident to him being that their conversation was 
carried on in French. So full and clear was the 
moonlight by this time, that any attempt on his | 
part to lessen the distance between himself and 
them would have been to court inevitable dis- | 
covery. All he could do was to bide where he 
was and watch the progress of events. 

At the end of ten minutes or so, during which 
the talk between the two had not ceased for 
a moment, Vodney again embraced the woman, 
after which they at once parted, he returning by 
the way he had come and again passing close to) 
the fountain, and she disappearing in the opposite 
direction. After this there was nothing left for 
Evan save to make his way back to Berriefield 
at his leisure. It need scarcely be said with 
what eagerness he looked forward to his ‘next 
meeting with Edeline. 

‘From what you tell me, the woman you saw | 
can have been no other than Therese Cobran, 
Mrs Marchment’s maid, who is, I believe, a Swiss | 
by birth.’ So spoke Edeline next afternoon after 
her lover had described to her the singular inter- | 
view of which he had been an involuntary witness. | 
‘And, besides, the time coincides exactly with 
that which Therese is allowed to devote to her. 
own purposes. Our dinner-hour is half-past six ; 
and after Therese has attended to her mistress’s 
toilet, she has a clear hour to herself, which she 
can spend either indoors or out, as may suit her 
best. But with what object she should meet 
Mr Vodney by appointment in the Chestnut 
Walk, and how it happens that they should be 
on such excellent terms with each other, as, 
according to your account, they seem to be, is as 
much a puzzle to me as to yourself.’ 

‘A puzzle to which there must be a solution 
somewhere,’ said Evan, ‘if one only knew how 
and where to set about looking for it.’ 

When, later on, Evan came to turn the affair 
over in his mind, he quickly decided that he 
would use his best endeavours to be present at 
the next interview between Vodney and Therese, 
which would be nearly sure to take place, as 
before, in the Chestnut Walk, when chance or 


opportunity might put into his hands some clue, 


which, if carefully followed up, might lead him 
onward no one could foretell whither. 

Therese was not at liberty till half-past six, 
Edie had told him; and at that hour to the 
minute Evan took up his position by the foun- 
tain on the following evening. After waiting till 
eight o'clock without the solitude of the Walk 
having been broken by voice or footstep, he went 
his way, having gained nothing but a lesson in 
patience for his pains. A similar result awaited 
him next evening ; but on the third evening his 
perseverance was rewarded. 

In the meantime, Edeline had informed him 
that Vodney had again been up to the Chase, and 
had for the second time assured Sir Harry that 
he held in his hands a clue, as to the nature of 
which he was not at liberty to say more just then, 
but which, in the course of three or four days at 
the most, would enable him to lay his hand on 
the child at an hour’s notice, That the child 
was alive and well he was in a position to assure 
Sir Harry; it was, however, essential to the 
success of his scheme that no precipitate steps 
should be taken in the matter, but that it should 
be left entirely for him, Vodney, to work out in 
his own way. 

What he was thus told merely served to deepen 
Evan’s bewilderment, seeing that nearly the whole 
of Vodney’s spare hours were still given over to 
billiards. More than once he said to himself: 
‘Can it be possible that Vodney has by some 
means discovered that Therese is priyy to thie 
abduction, and that, under the pretence of making 
love to her, he is endeavouring to worm out of 
her the secret of the child’s whereabouts?’ If 
such were the case, it would serve to explain 
Vodney’s apparent inaction iu the affair: till he 
should have succeeded in making himself master 
of Therese’s secret there was nothing for him to 
do. It was a theory which would serve to 
account for much; but it afforded no answer to 
the question, For what purpose had Vodney im- 
posed upon Sir Harry with a false address—an 
address, too, which had not merely been written, 
but printed on the card sent in to the baronet? 

Such were some of the perplexing problems 
which Evan kept — in his mind as he 
stood waiting this evening by the fountain. Not 
many minutes had he been there, before, as on 
the previous occasion, he saw the figure of a 
woman emerge from the trees at the farther end 
of the glade and advance a little way into the 
moonlight. Evan’s heart began to pulsate at 
express speed as he recognised the woman for 
Therese. The wish which essed him most at 
that moment was, that after Vodney should have 
joined her, as he doubtless would in the course of 
a few mirf%tes, in their pacing together to and 
fro they might come sufficiently near his hiding- 

lace to allow of his overhearing a portion at 

east of the conversation between them. 

Therese, still keeping to the lower end of the 
glade, began to oak slowly up and down, turn- 
ing and retracing her steps every dozen yards 
or so. It seemed to Evan that he could detect 
an air of expectancy in her attitude, and moment 
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Walk. His nerves pricked and tingled; all 
other senses seemed merged in those of seeing 
and hearing. 

Ah! here was Vodney at last. But this time 
he entered the glade at the other end, by the 
same path which had brought Therese. As 
before, the first thing he did was to embrace her. 
Then, with his right arm passed round her waist 
and her left hand held in his, they came slowly 
in the direction of the fountain, talking earnest] 
meanwhile. Evan drew back a pace or two and, 
scarcely breathing, waited. 

But what was this which all but forced an 
exclamation from his lips? The man who had 
just kissed Therese and was now walking by her 
side in most affectionate guise, was not Vodney, 
but a stranger! Hardly could Evan believe that 
his eyes were not playing him false. He stared 
as he might have done had an apparition sud- 
denly appeared before him. But any lingering 
doubts he might have had were dispelled a 
moment later when the stranger's voice fell on 
his ears. It was a voice of an altogether different 
timbre from that of Vodney, provincial in some 
of its accents, and with a slight lisp, evidently 
not affected, but natural. 

But hush! What was it he was saying to 
Therese ? 

‘TI tell you again, dearie, as I’ve told you 
before, that I can’t keep the old man quiet much 
longer. He growls like a bear with a sore head 
—wants to know when the affair’s coming to an 
end, and says that if the twenty pounds, as 
promised, isn’t paid within’ —— 

‘You shall have the money to-morrow without 
fail’ broke in Therese. ‘And as for the rest, 
he must have patience for a few more days —only 
a few more days, tell him.’ 

‘All right, darling. The twenty pounds will 
stop his mouth for a while, never Ls He’s an 
awfully mean old cuss, and would sell his soul 
for gold, if he could get anybody to buy it. 
But not a word more about him! Let us talk 
about ourselves and our plans.’ 

After coming nearly as far as the fountain, 
they had turned, and were now going back ; and 
from this point they out of earshot of 
Evan, their voices reaching him merely as inar- 
ticulate murmurs. 

A few minutes later brought the interview to 
a close. They parted on the same affectionate 
terms as they had met. Therese went first. 
As soon as she was gone, the man struck a match 
and lighted his pipe ; and then, after smoking for 
some minutes with his hands in his pockets and 
his back resting against a tree, he, too, took his 
departure and by the same way. 

hen Evan emerged into the moonlight and 
drew a deep breath. 

That Therese, for some purpose of her own, 
was playing a double game could not be doubted. 
She was allowing two men to make love to her, 
and it was scarcely conceivable that either of 
them was doing so with the knowledge or con- 
nivance of the other. But then came the ques- 
tion: Who was this other man? Was he Therese’s 
real lover, and was he being hoodwinked by her ? 
Or was he playing knowingly into her hands? 
And then again: Who was the ‘old man’ of whom 


by moment he looked to see Vodney come brush- | he had made mention, and for what purpose was 
ing through the trees into the moon-lighted it essential that Therese should find the sum of 


twenty pounds? Was the outcome of the plot, 
of which there was little doubt that Therese was 
the leading spirit, to be sought in this fresh 
direction rather than through the medium of 
Vodney, who, it might be, was being quietly 
fooled and led on by Therese, while in reality 
she was working out her ends in her own way 
/“y without the slightest reference to him at 
a 

It was with even more than his usual longin 
for the time to pass quickly that Evan mel 
his next day’s interview with Edeline. His ho 
was that she would be able to enlighten him 
as to the personality of Therese’s sweetheart 
number two, Nor was he 

‘The person as you describe him,’ said Edeline, 
‘with his slight lisp and his velveteen shooting- 
coat and low-crowned hat, can be none other 
than Tom Abrey, your uncle’s favourite groom. 
But to think that he should be making love 
to Therese !—and oh, to think of Therese allow- 
ing herself to be made love to by two men, 
and she so quiet and unassuming, never mixing 
with the other servants, but keeping herself to 
herself! It’s—it’s positively dreadful.’ 

‘What do you know of this Tom Abrey?’ 
asked Evan, for whom an analysis of Therese’s 
moral qualities had no interest. 

‘Very little, although it is he who attends me 
when I go out riding. He is always very respect- 
ful, and never presumes in any way.’ Then, with 
a demure smile, she added: ‘I believe he is 
considered to be rather good-looking, if that is 
a matter of any consequence to you.’ 

‘Of not the slightest consequence, responded 
Evan dryly. ‘It might be more to the purpose 
if I knew something about his antecedents and 
where my uncle contrived to pick him up.’ 

‘Oh, my dear, he’s a native of these parts, 
His grandfather, Sampson Abrey, who is said 
to have been one of the most notorious poachers 
in the county years ago, lives at Marshmallow 
Cottage, between two and three miles away ; but 
whether Tom was brought up there I am unable 
to say. He entered your uncle’s service when 
a youth, and while I was still at school.’ 

Could the grandfather in question be the ‘old 
man’ to whom the twenty pounds was to be paid, 
and of whom Abrey had spoken to Therese in 
such uncomplimentary terms? Assuming such 
to be the case, and bearing in mind the various 
items of information so strangely gleaned by 
him, what ought his, Evan Marchment’s, next 
step to be? for it was quite clear to him that 
there were too many suspicious features in con- 
nection with the affair to allow of his letting it 
rest without endeavouring to probe it to the 
uttermost. 

After a few minutes given to silent cogitation, 
he said: ‘As to this Marshmallow Cottage, in 
what direction does it lie from here ?” 

‘It lies about half a mile inland, between the 
Chase and the sea, and on the high-road which 
runs from Wakenham to Fallowfield.—But why 
do you want to know about it ?” 

‘Because in the course of to-morrow I pur 
taking a stroll in the direction of it; and there 
are so many cross-roads in this part of the 
country that without proper instructions I might 
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easily miss finding it.—Do you happen to know 
anything of the family—that is, how many 
persons it comprises in addition to old Abrey ?? 

‘Yes; I can tell _ all about them, for I 
make a point of calling at the cottage at least 
once a fortnight.” Then noting her lover's look 
of surprise, she added: ‘The matter is very 
easily explained. One day when I was out 
riding, about a year ago, Zenobia cast a shoe, and 
she is so very tender-footed that I was rather 

ut about. Abrey, who was in attendance, sug- 
gested that I should wait at his grandfather's 
cottage, which was close by, while he took the 
mare to a forge and had her re-shod. After a 
little demur, I agreed to his suggestion ; and 
thus it was that I came to make the acquaintance 
of the inmates of Marshmallow Cottage. First, 
there is old Mr Abrey, whom very few people, I 
imagine, could persuade themselves into liking. 
Of him I need not say more. Then, there is his 
eldest daughter, a woman of forty and a widow, 
Mrs Rudd by name, together with her daughter 
Elsie, an impish girl of fifteen. Last of all there 
is Ann Abrey, the sister of Sampson, a woman 
of sixty, for whom it is impossible to help feeling 
a profound pity. Years ago, she had a seizure 
which deprived her of the faculty of speech, and 
at the same time took away the use of her left 
side. It is her whom I go to see once a fort- 
night, and 4 4 visits are so evidently a pleasure 
to her, that I cannot find in my heart to give 
them up, although I am quite aware that the 
other inmates of the cottage would prefer my 
room to my company. Aun sits the day through 
by the chimney corner in a chair which I had 
made specially for her. Now and then I either 
take or send her a few grapes or other fruit, 
with an occasional delicacy from the kitchtn, 
such as I think may tempt her appetite ; and 
when the illustrated papers are done with at the 
Chase, they are put aside for her. The pictures 
amuse her, poor dear, and help her to while 
away many an otherwise weary hour.’ 

‘And when did you call at Marshmallow Cot- 
tage last ?? Evan presently asked. 

‘Five days ago. 

‘And you observed nothing out of the ordin- 
ary—everything seemed #o be going on as 
usual ?? 

‘Just as usual.—Oh, by the way, while I was 
there the postman brought a letter for Mrs Rudd. 
It was from her sister-in-law in London, an- 
nouncing that she was dangerously ill, and beg- 
ging the widow to go and stay with her till 
she should be better.’ 

‘Do you happen to know whether Mrs Rudd 
decided to go to London ?” 

‘I heard her tell her father that she intended 
to catch an early train at Berriefield on the 
following day.’ 

_ As Edie had said, Marshmallow Cottage stood 
inland about half a mile from the sea-shore. It 
was a low, strongly-built, two-storied house, con- 
taining six rooms in all. Its out-buildings con- 
sisted, on the one hand, of a two-stall stable and 
lock-up—for ‘Samp’ Abrey prided himself on 
always keeping a fast-trotting mare with a light 
trap to drive it in; and, on the other, of a 
‘fodder-shed,’ as it was termed, a small, rudely- 
built, one-story edifice, having a signboard facing 
the road, on which was pees. that hay and 


corn were sold there. Mr Abrey dealt in a small 
way in those commodities, his customers being 
chiefly among the country carriers, ‘ one-horse 
hawkers,’ and such-like, who knew that they 
could always get a truss of ae te penny or two- 
eng cheaper at the cottage than at any chand- 
er’s shop either in Berriefield or Wakenham. 
The cottage stood a little way aside from the 
high-road, backing so close up to a cliff of yellow 
sandstone as almost to touch it. This cliff, by 
the foot of which, for a distance of three miles 
or more, ran the road between Wakenham and 
Fallowfield, unlike most other cliffs, which, as a 
rule, show a frontage to the sea, swept gradually 
up from the shore till it reached its highest point 
half a mile inland, where it ceased abruptly with 
a sheer fall some fifty or sixty feet in depth. 
From the summit, the eye, sweeping inland, took 
in a wide expanse of flat country, known as the 
finest grazing-ground for cattle anywhere about. 
Geologists would tell you that this low green 
level—-which Mr Vodney would probably have 
likened to an immense billiard-table—had in 
ages long ago been a tidal lake, communicating 
with the sea, but that, in the course of time, its 
chaunel had silted up, and that the slow but 
sure processes of Nature had gradually trans- 
formed it into what we see it to-day. 

At the point where Marshmallow Cottage was 
built, the cliff fell back somewhat from the 
nearly straight line which it kept for a consider- 
able distance on both sides, forming a small semi- 
circular gap in the frontage, or bay, as it would 
have been called had the cliff faced the sea. At 
the door of the cottage, about three o’glock in 
the afternoon of the day following that of his 
last interview with Edie, knocked Evan March- 
ment. He was clad in a suit of rough homespun, 
and he looked dusty and tired. It was Samp 
Abrey in person who responded to his knock. 

‘Can you tell me how tar I am from Berrie- 
field?’ asked the young man as he raised his 
hat for a moment, ‘and which road I must take 
in order to get there ?’ 

A man between sixty-five and seventy years 
of age, muscular and broadly built, but not tall ; 
with a massive head, a tangle of grizzled hair, 
keen steel-gray eyes set about with an intricate 
network of wrinkles, and a rugged but powerful 
face, in which force and craft seemed combined 
in equal proportions—such was he who now 
confronted Evan, and after eyeing him from head 
to foot, gave him, in a couple of curt sentences, 
the information he had asked for but was not 
really in want of. Scarcely had Evan time to 
get out a word of thanks before the door was 
coolly shut in his face, while so effectually had 
the old man’s burly figure blocked up the door- 
way, that he had been unable to obtain even a 
glimpse of the interior. 

Leaving the cottage behind him, Evan kept 
on in the pgp of Wakenham for upwards 
of a mile, till} in fact, he came toa break in the 
escarpment of the cliff, caused by a landslip in 
years gone by, up which he contrived to scramble, 
and so land himself on the swnmit. That done, 
he doubled back in the direction of the cottage. 

He had noticed that that portion of the cliff 
which so closely overlooked the tiny demesne 
of Sampson Abrey was fringed with patches of 
dwarf brushwood, with a thick undergrowth of 
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bracken and tall weeds of various kinds, and it 
had struck him that here was a natural hiding- 
place from which, himself unseen, he could 
observe every one who might come or go, and 
all the outdoor proceedings of those below. 

A short half-hour’s walk along the grassy down 
which spread itself between the sea and the cliff, 
and on which the only living things beside him- 
self were a few scattered sheep, brought Evan 
back to the hollow in the encircling arms of 
which Marshmallow Cottage was built. Stretch- 
ing himself at full length on the turf, he dragged 
himself along, parting last year’s dead bracken 
and undergrowth as he did so, till he found him- 
self close to the edge of the cliff, where all he 
had to do was to push aside a screen of still leaf- 
less brushwood and look down. Patiently he 
waited without stirring for more than an hour 
before any sign of life beyond a thin curl of 
smoke from the chimney was discernible below. 
Then a carrier’s cart crept into sight in the dis- 
tance, and crawling slowly along the high-road, 
arrived in about ten minutes’ time opposite the 
cottage. 

*Yo-ho! House! house!’ called the carrier 
as his horse came to a stand; and next minute 
Samp Abrey emerged from the cottage and pro- 
ceeded to exchange greetings with the man, who 
was evidently an old acquaintance. 

What the carrier wanted was a couple of 
trusses of hay, which Abrey proceeded to fetch 
from the forage-shed. The hay having been 
packed in at the back of the cart, the carrier 
paid Abrey for it, and the two having bidden 
each other good-day, the former cracked his 
whip, called ‘Gee-up’ to his horse, and went 
whistling on his way; while the latter, after 
a look up the road and down the road, went back 
indoors. Evan was once more left to the com- 
pany of his own thoughts. 

He was still lying there, debating within him- 
self what his next move ought to be, considering 
first one plan and then another, but failing so far 
to see his way.to a decision, when he was sud- 
denly startled by hearing a low faint strain of 
music, but whence proceeding he was utterly at 
a loss to conceive. His first thought was that 
it must come from the interior of the cottage ; 
but after listening breathlessly for a few seconds, 
he convinced himself that such was not the case. 
Drawing back a little way from the edge of the 
cliff, he half raised himself from his recumbent 
— and stared around in every direction ; 

ut no human being was anywhere visible. Still 
the strain went on—low, sweet, mysterious, while 
yet being compounded of only a few simple 
chords, as it might be an air sung in church 
by unskilled village folk ; but all the same the 
question remained, how and whence did it 
emanate? Involuntarily, Evan cast his eyes 
upward, as though half expectant of being able 
to trace it back to some source in mid-air, only to 
tell himself next moment that it was no acrial 
strain to which he was listening, but that rather 
did it seem to reach him out of the bowels of the 
earth. And then all at once an astounding possi- 
bility flashed across his mind. Stretching himself 
again at full length and stopping one ear with the 
palm of his hand, he laid his other ear close to 
the ground and listened. When he lifted his 
head a couple of minutes later, a brightly exultant 


look shone in his eyes. ‘Eureka!’ he cried 
aloud as he sprang to his feet. ‘It must be so! 
In no other way can it be explained. To- 
morrow I will put it to the proof.’ 


AMONG THE CORFIOTES. 


Ir is yet early in the afternoon, and since the 
mid-day meal the island of Corfu has been indulg- 
ing in its afternoon doze, and we of the European 
contingent at the Grand Hétel de Tous les Ambassa- 
deurs are also lazily inclined, for a very few days 
have sufficed to make us slip into the lotus- 
eating habits of the islanders. The very air seems 
asleep ; not a breath rustles the parched leaves 
of the trees that border the esplanade ; and the 
sun has for hours been pouring down its almost 
vertical rays with a fierce heat like the glow from 
an open furnace door. 

I am sitting in the closely-shaded room of a 
young Russian Secretary of Legation, who has 
lately arrived at Corfu on leave, in the hope of 
prolonging his life through the winter. Poor 
fellow ! he is far gone in a consumption, and lies 
full length in a long chair, pale and listless, but 
charming and well-mannered, as the Russians of 
the better class know how to be when they think 
it well to assume their veneer of company- 
manners, 

The room is almost dark, for the awnings are 
over the windows, and the Venetian blinds are 
lowered more than half-way down; but as I lie 
back lazily in my wicker armchair, I command a 
view of the whole of the esplanade beneath the 
citadel, on which our soldiers used to exercise 
during the British occupation. At present it is 
unoccupied, not even a dog venturing to cross 
that dry and sunburnt stretch of gravel. But 
gradually, as we sit and chat, the sun slopes 
towards the western sea, and the town of Corfu 
wakes up for its afternoon crawl on the parade, 
and for its little glass of vermuth, with which 
it endeavours to create an appetite for supper, 
beneath the awnings of its favourite cafés. Not 
to be outdone by the natives, we rise and join the 
crowd now gathering on the parade, the invalid 
putting on his fur coat; for, hot as it is now, the 
evening breeze will rise in a short time, and my 
poor friend fears even its pleasant and refreshing 
coolness. A very little walking suffices to weary 
him ; so we join one of the groups on the chairs 
in front of a café, and watch the inhabitants as 
they walk up and down. Every one of any 
importance in his own eyes, or in those of other 
people, is here, unless he is ill or out of the island ; 
for every tongue both male and female would at 
once be set wagging to account for the mysterious 
absence of the unhappy man, who would in five 
minutes lose every shred of character he had 
managed to retain. 

They are not much to look at, these good 
Corfiotes, and a very little experience shows that 
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AMONG THE CORFIOTES. 


both the Russian and myself with a speechless 
disgust. He is a very short man ; 80, to add to 
his height, he wears boots with tremendous heels, 
and an extremely high and narrow top hat, which 
renders him very conspicuous in a crowd of billy- 
cock wearers. For fear of concealing what legs 
he has, he wears a cut-away jacket; and thus 
attired, he stalks along with a melodramatic 
scowl on his face, three paces to the right, and 
slightly in front of his womenkind—his mother, 
his wife, his sister, and sometimes his small 
daughter—who all accompany him with a meek 
and crushed air, which gives some support to the 
rumour that the little ruffian is in the habit of 
thrashing them unmercifully. 

Our soldiers in the old days regarded the 
Corfiotes with the most sovereign contempt, and 
dubbed them individually and collectively, Spiros ; 
San Spiridione being their patron saint, and 
giving his name to a large proportion of the 
children born on the island. But the fishermen, 
who much resemble the Neapolitans, and the 
peasants from the country villages, are fine-looking 
fellows, though most of them have thoroughly 
studied the art of doing nothing gracefully, a 
pursuit which has been brought to perfection by 
the peoples of Southern Europe, At first, it is 
rather astonishing to hear a sunburnt, ragged, 
and down-at-heel ruffian addressing a brother 
tatterdemalion as Epaminondas, and being hailed 
in return as Themistocles or Pericles ; but every- 
thing must be classical nowadays in modern 
Greece, and the people are actually unlearniug 
their own tongue to return to that of Xenophon, 
with the consequence that the old men and the 
young can hardly understand one another. 

The two most important consulates in the 
island are those of England and France, though 
Italy and Turkey also keep consuls here, and 
nearly every nation under the sun that has any 
Mediterranean trade possesses a vice-consul. The 
smaller nations have appoinged merchants of the 
town as their representatives ; and as the Greek 
is as fond as a Frenchman of a uniform and a 
bit of ribbon in his button-hole, there is a good 
deal of competition for these honorary appoint- 
ments. That stout little man going by, who 
seems so well pleased with himsel, is a well-to- 
do merchant who has somehow got appointed the 
consular representative of two or three insignifi- 
cant South American republics which have not 
the slightest trade or interest in the Mediterra- 
nean beyond enabling their agent to buy himself 
a smart uniform at his own expense, and to in- 
scribe on his card, ‘M. OurtnipEes, Consul de 
Diverses Puissances.’ He distributes these cards 
on the slightest possible provocation ; but as he 
is an amiable little person, few people grudge 
him his harmless mania. 

Standing judiciously in the shade, a little apart 
from the stream of promenaders, is a-stout and 
amiable gentleman in a long black clerical frock- 
coat, with a fez pushed rather to the back of his 

ead, and a string of magnificent amber beads, 
Which he runs mechanically through his fingers, 


behind his back. He is the Turkish consul ; and 
as he is probably quite as little of a Turk, or 
rather quite as much of a Levantine, as any of 
the people around him, he has a very comfort- 
able berth in the island. Not that the position 
of Turkish consul is always a bed of roses in 
Corfu, especially when there is some little difti- 
culty with Turkey ; the natives are too easily 
excited for that. 

When an outbreak of hostilities was threatened 
between Turkey and Greece after the late war, 
the unfortunate Turkish consul was placed in 
a very awkward predicament. Technically, he 
was in a friendly country, but actually he 
was besieged in his house by a howling mob 
of the worst ruffians in Corfu, among whom 
it was said that some of the hot-headed young 
bloods of the island were not ashamed to be 
seen. It was arranged that the consul should 
leave the city, as his presence only served as 
an excuse for mob violence; but the poor man 
dared not face the crowd, and remained shut u 
in his house in a state of abject terror. 
way out of this dead-lock was found by the 
English consul, who went to the Ottoman consul 
and persuaded that excellent but timid official 
to accept his escort down to the quay. The 
streets were crowded with ruffians ready for any 
crime that could be committed with impunity ; 
but the English consul had a contempt for the 
Corfiote mob, due to his many years’ knowledge 
of it; and so, preceded by his servant, and sup- 
porting himeelt on one side with his stick, and 
on the other by the arm of his trembling col- 
league, he conducted the Bey in safety to the 
quay, undaunted by the threats and curses 
levelled at him by the cowardly mob. He was 
an old man and infirm; but his reputation for 
courage was so well known, and the name of 
England so powerful, that his mere presence did 
what a hundred policemen could hardly have 
done, and ensured the safe departure of the 
Turkish consul. 

But those times have passed away, and by- 
gones are bygones. Even those gallant heroes 
who, after joining in the attack on the Turkish 
consul, expatriated themselves when the govern- 
ment looked so far like declaring war as to call 
out the reserves, have obtained pardon, and _re- 
turned home to their lamenting families. Here 
is one of them coming along dressed in the 
height of fashion as understood at Corfu. He 
has had a smattering of education in Europe, and 
gives himself airs accordingly ; and it is difficult 
to believe that, in order to avoid the discomforts 
of a campaign against those very Turks whose 
valour he is always decrying, he was once smug- 
gled on board an Austrian Lloyd steamer in a 
barrel. The two young men he has just met 
made the same journey to Trieste inside bales of 
cotton. Near them is a hero who was not so 
fortunate ; héyattempted to leave the island dis- 
guised as a British Milord in a pair of red Dun- 
dreary whiskers, loud check trousers, and a Glen- 
garry cap. In spite of this being the accepted 
costume of English noblemen abroad, the guards 
somehow suspected him, and the would-be refugee 
was ignominiously turned back and sent to join 
his regiment. However, these little matters are 
seldom referred to now ; and it is tacitly assumed 
that all these valorous men were defending the 
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frontiers of their fatherland during their absence 
from Corfu. 

In the distance, on the seaward side of the 
parade-ground, are two figures walking with such 
energy, when compared with the lounging Cor- 
fiotes, that most people would imagine them to 
be mad English. They are, however, the French 
consul and his chancelier, a most charming little 
Corsican. Their duties are not very overwhelm- 
ing, and every afternoon they take a walk separ- 
ately or together. The consul’s chief joy is 
gumming pictures into scrap-books ; and the gem 
of his collection is a bulky volume into which he 
has stuck several thousands of those little pictures 
which adorn the covers of French and Italian 
boxes of wax matches. They lie in serried ranks 
across the pages, of every sort and kind, from 
the coarsely vulgar to the daintily nage the 
former as a rule predominating. The most ac- 
ceptable offering you can make the consul is a 
match-box that he has not seen before ; and two 
or three such will secure you his friendship. 
And, moreover, his friendship is worth having, 
for he is a most courteous and polished old 
gentleman, who has travelled much and read 
much, and who has presumably seen the vanity 
of all things, since he has given himself up to 
pasting scraps into albums. 

But a fresh breeze is springing up, making my 
Russian friend shiver, and warning us that it is 
time for him to go in, and for me to cross over 
to Vido Island for lawn-tennis. I therefore leave 
him at the door of the hotel, and going down to 
the King’s Steps, juin several English residents 
and visitors, who, armed with rackets and shoes, 
are just about to step into the man-o’-war’s boat 
lying off the quay. We dash — across the 
placid bay to the little island of Vido, where the 
officers of the English ship on the Corfu station 
have had an asphalt tennis-court laid down. 
We scramble up the rocky shore, and over the 
melancholy ruins of what was once the strongest 
fortress in the Mediterranean, down to the level 
on which the court has been built. In happier 
days, it was evidently a sort of barrack square, 
for the doorways of some of the buildings are 
still standing ; and it needs all the pleasant sur- 
roundings of lawn-tennis, and the joyous vitality 
of the man-o’-war’s men who field the balls, to 
overcome the grim desolation of the scene. A 
million sterling was blown into the air when 
Greece took over the Ionian Islands. It is a 
capital “emg for lawn-tennis, and remote from 
the Corfiote loafer, which is not the least of its 
advantages ; but at last the shadows of the huge 
and rugged blocks of torn and shattered masonry 
creep across the level ground beneath them, and 
soon it gets too dark to see the balls any longer. 

The voyage across the bay is even more fasci- 
nating exo Galeos. The water gleams as it swirls 
off the blades of the oars, and now and then black 
hulls start silent and ghost-like out of the haze 
around us. Along the sea-wall the lights of the 
town begin to twinkle, while high above all the 
lighthouse on the Citadel keeps watch over town 
and bay and narrow strait. All too soon the 
boat grates —_— the King’s Steps, up which 
we mount to find the broad street between them 
and the hotel almost entirely deserted. The 
evening has fallen upon a long hot day, but— 
always supposing that the ice-machine has not 


illiterate 


broken down—the reward of lawn-tennis and 

virtue is at hand, and another quarter of an hour 

ys see us at the table-Chéte of Tous les Ambassa- 
UTS. 


JUDGE DENT. 


A STUDY. 


Blow, blow, thou winter wind ; 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude. 
Ir was a pleasant day, late in summer, in the 
city of Albany, New York. Seated in a dingy 
but spacious upper room abutting on the prin- 
cipal thoroughfare was a young man. He was 
by no means a handsome young man; indeed, 
there was nothing at all attractive about him; 
and yet, although he reclined lazily in a tilted 
chair, while he rested his rather extensive feet 
upon the window-sill, it must have been plain 
to the most casual reader of human nature that 
he was energetic and wilful to a more than 
ordinary degree. As a matter of fact, the lad— 
he was little more, having but a few weeks since 
arrived at years of legal manhood—was exceed- 
ingly clever, and had just been admitted to the 
Bar of New York, at the head of his law class; 
and the while he sat in the window he runi- 
nated regarding his future both immediate and 
more distant. 

Just then the door of the office—the room was 
the headquarters of the attorney with whom the 
young man had studied law—opened to admit 
the postman, who threw upon a worn and ink- 
besmeared desk a letter, for which he called upon 
our friend to sign. The registered package bore 
a British postage stamp and a strangely cramped 
superscription, whose partly printed and_ partly 
written characters showed it to be the work of 
rson. The address was intended 
to read as follows: ‘FrepERICK Esq, 
Attorney-at-Law, 3350 Broadway, Albany, New 
York, U.S.A.’ 

The caligraphy of the communication covered 
by the wrapper was still more difficult to deci- 
pher, but young Dent managed to translate it 
into fair English. Briefly, it said : 


Dear Frep—I am proud to know you have 

assed your examination. You will be a great 
awyer some day. Perhaps you will be a judge 
I owe grudges to more than one judge, but if you 
are ever one, I will forgive them all. Now, Fred, 
you know that you are all that I have in the 
world, I want you to go right on and climb to 
the top. I want nothing to hinder you, not even 
your father. You can go some place where you 
will never hear of me and never see me. Some 
time when you are a judge, I will take a look at 
you on the quiet. Meantime, you can forget 
that you have an ignorant old parent with a 
dirty record. You cannot change your name, 
so I will change mine if I ever cross the 
‘pond’ to take a look at you. I enclose a draft 
on the 79th National Bank of New York City 
for four hundred pounds. I came by it squarely, 
and saved it for you. I hope you will make 
= use of it—Good-bye, my son.—From your 
ather, JoHN DENT. 
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As it was ons banking hours, the young man 
could not cash the draft immediately. He looked 
at it a then thrust it into his pocket- 
book, which he buried in his hip-pocket, and 
reseated himself. Not a thought did he bestow 
upon the old man who had given him his educa- 
tion, besides ample spending-money and _ this 
last handsome draft. He only thought of him- 
slf and of his future, now illumined by the 
golden rays from some two thousand dollars 
which the draft would yield him. When he 
began to get hungry, he arose to go to supper, 
and before leaving the room dashed off a line 
to the old man : 


DeaR FatHer—The letter and money are 
safely to hand. I think I will go West. Pro- 
bably will let you know where I settle. You 
had better stay in England until you hear from 
me. FRED. 


That was all he wrote, and the note was char- 
acteristic of the writer—unsympathetic, business- 
like, and economical of his own efforts. He 
went down to the Delavan House and ate a 
very hearty supper. 


John Dent was an old man, with but one re- 
deeming feature. His mye in his boy amounted 
almost to a passion. All the affection of which 
the man was capable was lavished upon his son, 
and all his hopes for the world that now is and 
that which is to come were centred in the lad. 
For the greater part of his life, John Dent had 
been an ornament—or otherwise—to the very 
lowest strata of society. He had started out as 
a street vagabond, and long before middle age 
had become a consummate scoundrel. He h 
ambled and had operated gambling hells; he 

d been drunk many times, and had also kept 
beer-houses in the worst districts of London and 
Liverpool ; he had served more than one term 
for larceny and burglary, and later in life had 
been a notorious receiver of stolen property. 

During all this time, Dent had maintained his 
wife and boy in comfort at a quiet and pretty 
home in Bedfordshire. But the woman died 
when young Fred was about ten years old, and 
then the outlaw took the bd¥ to reside with him. 
Just then John Dent was engineering a pot- 
house—that was closely watched by the police— 
near the river in Rotherhithe ; and there young 
Fred grew 3 for about five years. One day 
he surprised his father by taking exception to 
Dent’s style of living and methods of gaining 
a livelihood. Not that the boy took any high 
moral stand—dear, no! He cared nothing for 
what the possible result might be to his father, 
here or hereafter, if he should continue to fill 
men with beer and whisky that he might relieve 
them of their money and valuables. Fred only 
looked at his own side of the question. In a 
way, the boy was ambitious, and he merely 
wanted his father to live so that his son might 
incur no risk of unpleasant reflections upon 
himself. 

‘I will soon be through school now,’ he said ; 
‘and after that I’m going to begin right away to 
study law. I shall go to America as soon as I 
can ; but until 1 go you’ll have to be respectable, 

That’s all I’ve got to say. If you won't 


other town, which I certainly will do if you 
don’t get out of this hole.’ 

The threat was quite sufficient: John Dent 
moved out Barnet-way and bought a little stock- 
farm, out of which he managed to make a very 
fair living. At anyrate, he did not engage in 
any wickedness more serious than an occasional 
‘toot ;? and if the police of several cities had 
not been so unkind as to request the chief con- 
stable of Hertfordshire to ‘keep his eye on 
Dent, of Rotherhithe,’ Fred Dent’s father might 
have become an ‘honoured citizen’ of the com- 
munity in which he had settled. But it was, 
alas! a case of giving a dog a bad name; and 
it was John Dent’s appreciation of this fact 
which prompted him, years after the Rother- 
hithe den had been relinquished, and when Fred 
was a full-fledged American citizen, to write the 
letter that his son so curtly acknowledged. 

If Fred Dent had put into his terse note a 
little filial sentiment, it might have encouraged 
his father in the latter’s desire to continue a life 
of comparative respectability. But the old man 
read between the lines, and understood, more 
than he ever had before, the cold-blooded nature 
of the writer of those few and thankless words. 
The result was immediate and dire; for John 
Dent, on the very day that he received his son’s 
note, started on a career of drunkenness, in which 
he never paused until, ten years later, he learned 
by the merest accident that Fred was a judge of 
the Common Pleas Court in a county of southern 
Kansas, and was a candidate to represent his 
district in the Congress of the United States. 
John Dent in his dull and brutish fashion loved 
his boy ; but it is doubtful if that boy possessed 
a single spark of genuine affection for his father. 
If Fred Dent did love anybody or anything 
besides himself, it was the law: its study and 
practice. He saw a fine point —_— and under- 
stood it better than half the learned gentlemen 
who adorned the bench of the State of New 
York ; and young as he was, he could plead as 
well as the most eloquent counsel in the 
country. 

He would have liked to remain in Albany ; 
but the dread thought of his disreputable parent 
some day appearing and claiming his filial ac- 
knowledgment, like a spectre, for ever over- 
ra any such arrangement. He would not 
even locate in any of the Eastern States, for fear 
that his father, by means of the newspapers, 
might become cognisant of his whereabouts and 
‘look him up.’ Fred Dent was blind to the good 


that was in his father, and it never occurred to 
him that he might largely aid in developing that 
little good into something better yet. Fred Dent 
was eminently selfish and narrow ; true, he saw 
/many ‘chances’ in the world, but they were all 
chances which only, so far as he could see, might 
be made available for the aggrandisement of 
Frederick a he could divorce him- 
self from all relationship to his bugbear—John 
Dent, ex-burglar and saloon-keeper. 

Twenty-four hours after penning the note to 
his father, Fred, armed with all the necessary 
introductions and credentials, was on his way 
West to ‘grow up with the country.’ 


Exactly ten years had d since that after- 
noon when the postman delivered the registered 
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package to the young law graduate at Albany, 
and Judge Dent sat in his private room in the 
Courthouse at the frontier town of Raleigh, 
Kansas. Apparently he was by no means con- 
tented, for there was a dissatisfied look under- 
neath his knit brow, and evidently his thoughts 
were not of the pleasantest variety. Strangely 
enough, the judge was worried about money 
matters ; and, prominent man though he was, he 
would have been deeply grateful had the post- 
man or any one else walked in at that moment 
with a draft for four hundred pounds. Judge 
Frederick Dent was financially embarrassed. 
His balance at the bank was considerably over- 
drawn, and his credit in other directions was 
well-nigh exhausted. Frederick Dent had ac- 
cepted the judgeship of the Common Pleas Court 
for the honour attached to the position, and as 
a stepping-stone to more valuable political prizes. 
To do so, he gave up a lucrative legal practice, 
but, with his income reduced at least fifty per 
cent., continued to live extravagantly. Worst of 
all, he caught the speculative fever and lost 
heavily. 

He was now, to use a common expression, 
‘dead broke,’ and that when he badly needed 
realy cash. Ambitious as ever, he aspired to 
the congressional seat that was about to become 
vacant, and his chances for obtaining the nomi- 
nation from his party were exceedingly good. 
But to secure the nomination, he knew that he 
must have or control funds ; and to successfully 
conduct his campaign against the other party’s 
candidate, he knew that he must have still more 
funds. 

The longer the judge sat in his office with the 
frown upon his face, the stronger grew his desire 
to represent the people at Washington. Before 
the twilight merged into darkness he was a 
desperate man. 

At eight o’clock he took the Union Pacific 
train for Kansas City, where he arrived very 
early in the morning. As soon as he could, he 
went to a drug-store and made some purchases, 
and was back at Raleigh to supper. 

As Judge Dent left the train, a shabby, gray- 
haired old tramp with a features entered 
Raleigh by the wagon-road from the south-east, 
and at midnight the judge and the tramp met. 

Judge Dent kept ‘bachelor’s hall’ in a pleasant 
residence on the outskirts of the straggling town 
of Raleigh. At twelve o’clock his coloured man, 
who was cook and housekeeper, was soundly 
sleeping, and the judge quietly left his house. 
It was then that he first met the tramp, who was 
lounging half asleep outside his gateway ; but 
though the tramp knew the judge at once, the 
recognition was not mutual, and the judge passed 
hastily on. He went quickly but quietly down 
the road for more than a mile until he reached 
a one-story frame-house by the roadside where 
dwelt an eccentric old fellow who had been one 
of Dent’s clients. It wasa warm night, and the 
window of this old man’s sleeping apartment was 
half open. Judge Dent teak from his coat- 
— a sponge, which he saturated with chloro- 
orm, and then tossed through the open window 
on to the bed where his ex-client lay sleeping. 
Then he carefully closed the window. Ten 
minutes later the judge re-opened the window 
and deftly leaped into the room. 


All this time he made not the slightest noise, 
not even when he left the house, which he did 
by a door in the rear, and then sauntered home- 
ward ‘across lots.’ So quietly did he steal away, 
that not even the old tramp who had fallowed 
him down the road and curiously watched him 
enter the window, knew that he was outside 
again. 

The — was more than interested. He was 
anxious ; and as the minutes changed to half an 
hour and then to an hour, he decided to climb 
through the window himself and _ investigate, 
He got both his feet into the bedroom just as the 
eccentric citizen, who slept with his valuables 
under his pillow, recovered from the effects of 
the chloroform and awoke. Two minutes later 
the besotted tramp was the robbed man’s 
prisoner, 

The next morning there was entered upon the 
register of the Raleigh police station the name 
of ‘John Smith, vagrant,’ charged with burglary ; 
and at ten o'clock, the prisoner pleading guilty, 
the police justice duly committed him to take 
his trial for grand larceny. 


Judge Dent “encountered no more financial ||. 


difficulty in the path of his political advancement; 
indeed, he encountered no trouble of any kind; 
for when, in November, a new congressman was 
elected, there immediately followed an election 
for a judge of the Common Pleas Court to fill the 
oem of the Honourable Frederick Dent, resigned. 

udge Dent’s resignation was to take effect on 
the 31st of December. On the 30th, he occupied 
the bench for the last time, to clear the calendar, 
by trying the case of John Smith, the tramp, 
committed from the police court on a charge of 
grand larceny. 

Now, the judge had not seen the tramp since 
he met him outside the gate of his own residence 
on the night of the burglary, and then he had 

aid no particular attention to the old man, 
ndeed, there was no reason why the judge should 
suppose that the tramp he had then seen and the 
tramp who had been ¢aptured in old Jake Busen- 
bark’s bedroom were identical ; and most decidedly 
the judge had not deemed it necessary to mention 
that chance mecting to any of his friends or to the 
officers of the law. 

The jurymen and the court officers were all in 
their places when Judge Dent, the pride of his 
party in southern Kansas, entered the room and 
took his seat. Then the peng was brought in, 
and the judge recognised him immediately. It 
was a supreme moment for both the old man and 
his son; but neither showed by so much as the 
movement of a single muscle that they were other 
than utter strangers. If either was the better 
actor, it was the young man, because he was 
totally unprepared for the discovery of his dis- 
reputable father in the vagrant whom he was to 
try for his own crime. 

The trial did not occupy thirty minutes, The 
prisoner made no defence, and the jury were in 
retirement but a few moments when they brought 
in a unanimous verdict of ‘Guilty.’ 

‘John Smith, stand up,’ said the Court, The 
conscienceless judge and unnatural son looked 
his r old father full in the face, and never 
flinched or faltered as he pronounced sentence. 


‘Prisoner at the bar, your appearance and 
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bearing prove you to have become entirely lost 
to all sense of decency. It will be better for 
yourself and for society at large that you be 
laced where you can do yourself and society the 
Feast harm. The crime of which you have been 
found guilty is a heinous one, and the Court has 
no hesitation in pronouncing the severest penalty 
which the law permits. You will be taken to the 
State Penitentiary, and there placed in solitary 
confinement for the term of ten years.’ These 
were the last words that Frederick Dent ever 
addressed to his own father. 

As the prisoner, doggedly determined at all 
costs to shield the son of whom he was still proud, 
was about to be led away by his jailers, he said 
in a strange tone: ‘Good-bye, judge.” And they 
were the last words of the old man to his son. 


Judge Dent went to Washington, and made a 
record as a shrewd politician and great orator ; 
but before his first term was half over, Convict 
No. 202—née John Dent, alias John Smith— 
died of a broken heart in the State Penitentiary 
of Kansas. 


ON THE STAIRCASE, 


Ir has been conceded, by those who know, that 
under some circumstances, such as in large 
gatherings in large houses, the Staircase affords 
as pleasant opportunities for interesting t¢te-d- 
tétes as the conservatory. It is not, however, 
from a social point of view only that we are 
about to look at this important feature. In the 
construction of a dwelling, great or small, so 
much depends upon the treatment of the statr- 
case, its general commodiousness, and the par- 
ticular fitness of its situation, quite apart from 
its use as a field for private conversations, that 
it should have a wider consideration. 

Our most ancient staircase is perhaps an 
external one adjoining the remains of the mon- 
astic buildings connected with Canterbury Cathe- 
dral. This was constructed in the days of the 
Norman kings, and is still strong. Three large 
semicircular-headed openings give access from 
three directions to the low and easy steps, 
which ascend between two lengths of side-walling 
finished above with an arcading on small 
columns. This arcading diminishes in height 
as the steps ascend, so as to get a level for the 
roof, which extends over the steps and approaches 
alike. The large open semicircular-headed arch- 
ways, and the small arcading of the boundary- 
walls, admit light freely; and the roof keeps 
the steps dry and affords ample shelter to those 
who use them. This is the only example of the 
kind we have. Similar staircases were called 
into requisition in situations where halls were 
built on upper floors ; and several exist in France 
in the old chiteaux ; but they are of a somewhat 
later date. This one saw the awe-stricken groups 
that discussed the death of Thomas’ a Becket in 
the cathedral ; the commotion when William 
de Sens fell from the scaffolding, and could con- 
tinue his task of extending and improving the 


when William the Englishman took up his work 
and carried it on; as wellas the solemn pro- 
cession that brought the body of the Black 
Prince to the cathedral for burial ; the grateful 
content of the French Protestants when they 
were allowed, in Elizabeth’s days, to pursue their 
calling in the undercroft, and thousands of other 
circumstances that go to make up the history of 
our country ; and, as mentioned, it is still sound 
and strong. 

There are, however, a few staircases on the 
Continent with claims to great antiquity. Fore- 
most among them is that under the portico on 
the north side of the basilica of St John Lateran, 
in Rome. This is composed of twenty-eight 
marble steps, affirmed yy tradition to have 
belonged to the house of Pontius Pilate, and to 
have been rendered sacred by the footsteps of 
the Saviour. It is placed between two others, 
by which those pilgrims and penitents descend 
who ascend the first-mentioned, which they are 
only permitted to do on their knees. Among the 
many impressive sights in the Eternal City, it 
is not the least curious one to see devout persons 
slowly progressing from oe to step up this 
Scala Santa on their bended knees. Tesigeegien 
allow that when the basilica was destroyed b 
fire in some bygone century, this staircase, with 
the chapel at the top of it, escaped the flames, 
and that it really is a veritable relic of high 
antiquity. As there is another staircase, in a 
church at Bonn, which likewise claims to have 
been formerly owned by Pontius Pilate, this 
opinion is of more than archeological value. A 
second example of considerable antiquity and 
interest in Rome leads to the roof of the Pan- 
theon. Unlike others made for the same purpose 
in pagan temples, which are generally spiral, 
this is constructed on a triangular plan. It has 
been noticed that the ancients generally chose an 
odd number of steps, to the end that those who 
ascended them would have the right foot read 
to put foremost into the temple. As a rule, all 
ancient staircases were narrow and not well 
lighted. Even those in the Vatican, which are 
upwards of two hundred in number, were of no 
great dimensions till Bernini accomplished the 
grand staircase that still bears his name, and 
which, with its marble columns, pilasters, and 
stucco and other ornamentation, adds so much 
to the majestic aspect of the interior of that 
stupendous art-palace. 

The chief points in an internal staircase are 
its form, approach, ease of ascent, lighting, and 
the readiness of access afforded by it to the floors 
with which it communicates. We have examples 
that are circular, square, oval, and oblong, and, 
as mentioned, at least one that is triangular. 
Those we call winding-stairs, that are made with 
steps that are narrow at one end, nearest to the 
newel, and wide at the other, were also some- 
times used for straight flights in old times, in 
fortresses, when the steps were placed alternately, 
so that the narrow end of one rested on the wide 
end of another, zigzag fashion, with the intention 
that those who used them should step on the 
wide part of eagh one in ascending or descending. 
But for the most part the length of a man’s foot 
has been the standard of measurement for the 
width of a step throughout. Inigo Jones (Iniquity 


Jones, the Earl of Pembroke called him, after a 
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, mein made so much of the staircase in his 
esigns that he is considered to have shorn other 
portions of some of his edifices of their due pro- 
portions by devoting to it the lion’s share of the 
space at his command. An example of his skill, 
however, in one of the prebendal houses attached 
to the collegiate church at Westminster occupies 
a space that does not exceed twenty-four feet 
by twenty-three, and yet is considered fit for a 
palace ; and was so admired by Sir John Soane 
as a triumph of masterly construction, that he 
had a set mj drawings made of it to illustrate one 
of his lectures at the Royal Academy. The state 
staircase in Windsor Castle occupies a space 
measuring about fifty feet by thirty-six feet. 
The steps of the grand staircase in Buckingham 
Palace, it may be mentioned, are of white marble, 
like the range of double columns in the hall out 
of which it rises. Generally, however, the steps 
of the grandest examples are made of hard white 
stone. Those of the principal staircase in Aln- 
wick Castle measure twelve feet in length, and 
the landing-stage is composed of one stone twelve 
feet square. A frequent arrangement consists of 
a commencement with a central wide flight of 
steps, which, at the first landing-stage, divides 
and departs in two opposite directions. The new 
Opera-house in Paris has a staircase of this kind. 
To make the steps of one of the grand staircases 
in the Louvre, it has been asserted Charles V. 
brought ancient tombs from the church of Saint 
Innocent’s, because the Paris stone did not furnish 
blocks of the necessary dimensions in sufficient 
numbers. 

Perhaps the first winding stair of which we 
have any account is that built by Solomon in 
the Temple at Jerusalem. In the first Book of 
Kings we learn that the core of the temple was 
a building composed of three tiers of chambers 
surrounding a central inner courtyard, and access 
was afforded to the upper rooms by a winding 
stair. We read, ‘the door for the middle chamber 
was in the right side of the house, and they went 
up with winding stairs into the middle chamber, 
and out of the middle into the third’ From 
those days to these the winding stair has been 
in general use. There is one, dark and steep, 
leading to Queen Mary’s boudoir in Holyrood 
4| Palace ; another in Ford Castle, where James IV. 
slept the night before the battle of Flodden ; 
another in Rochester Castle, not so dark, but 
still steeper, winding higher and higher; and 
countless others in many a noble pile and proud 
tower. Up and down these difficult communi- 
cations, winding round and round, came the 
strong man-at-arms, the mail-clad knight, the 
dame of high degree, her maids, her children, 
and the numerous servitors required in days 
when the absence of all the conveniences we now 

such as water-supplies, postal service, 
public modes of transit and conveyance of goods, 
called for a large retinue. In ancient mansions 
in which the old peel-towers of former genera- 
tions are incorporated, these winding stairs still 
in use bring vividly before us some of the details 
of medieval life, and with them some disenchant- 
ment. They also prosaically illuminate such 
legends as that of the forlorn lady, turned out 
of doors by a cruel baron, who took refuge in a 
tower, and carried a pet calf up-stairs every 
night, and continued that feat for a long time 


after it became a cow; and of horses that have 
made the same wonderful ascents. 

In Hexham Abbey Church there is a stone 
staircase open to the south transept, very gray 
and solemn-looking, which is the same that was 
used by the monks in former times when they 
came from their dormitory and descended into the 
sacred building for their periodical services. As 
they came down step by step they would see the 
shrine of Robertus Ogle, the Saxon frid-stool, 
the effigies of Wilfred, Acca, and other saints, 
the shrine or oratory of Prior Richard, the great 
screen painted with Death’s Dance, and the sculp- 
tured altar, not dimmed and darkened as we see 
them, but nearer to the condition in which they 
left the hands of the artists who embodied their 
thoughts in them, It still affords a pleasant 
cvign of vantage, whence the noble proportions 
of this fine work of our forefathers can be con- 
veniently surveyed. There are but few ecclesi- 
astical edifices that have preserved the staircases 
that communicated with the dormitories in this 
manner. 

In our own time, grand staircases in buildings 
in which state ceremonies are held or state visits 
paid afford spectacles of surpassing interest on 
account of the passing to and fro of the compan 
in ascending and descending. The sheen of ric 
clothing, the flash of jewels, the hues of uni- 
forms, the plumes, flowers, plants, the general 
evidence of wealth, health, and beauty, produce 
kaleidoscopic effects not met with elsewhere. 
They have, however, their occasional tragedies, as 
witnessed in the terrible disaster that took place 
in the Victoria Hall at Sunderland a few years 
ago. 


A QUERY. 


You saucy blackbird, singing to your mate among the 
cherries, 
Will you cease awhile your lilting and give me an 
answer, please ? 
Did you see a maid pass4ately, with lips redder than 
the berries 
That so temptingly are swaying in the pleasant 
morning breeze ? 


Her eyes are like the blue speedwell, her hair has 
sunlight in it, 
Her voice is like the sighing of the south wind ’mid 
the flowers ; 
And I love her very dearly; then, blackbird, stop a 
minute, 
And tell me where she’s wandering through the 
long sunshiny hours. 


Tell me, is she in the woodlands where the violets are 
dreaming ? 
Did she take the meadow pathway that leads to the 
river-side ? 
For the noonday sun to-morrow shall behold our good 
ship steaming 
Far away, and I would ask her if she’ll one day be 
my bride. 
Rock. 
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